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We will be glad to buy your books for you. 
We will use all the intelligence and care 


at our command in the selection of Sunday 
School, Church; or Private Libraries. 
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application. 
Lowest prices and eacagt service. 
Correspondence solicited. 
Send your orders to 


Unity Publishing Company, 


3939 Langley Avenue, Chicago. 
Telephone, Oakland 1102, 
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ower Hill Summer Schoo 


1903—FOURTEENTH SEASON—1903 


- 


President, THOMAS R. LLOYD JONES. Vice President, REV. R. E. OLMSTBAD, 


Secretary, MRS. A. L. KELLY. Treasurer, MISS MARY LACKERSTEEN. 
Conductor, JENKIN LLOYD JONES. 


JULY 19 TO AUGUST. 23. 


A SCHOOL OF REST. 


This is the aim, justified by thirteen years of experience—simplicity of dress and diet, regularity of 
hours, abstinence from the excitements, parades and trivialities that characterize 80 many summer resorts and 
that constitute the false expectation of too many summer boarders from the city. This school assumes that 
thought is restful and vacation is not vacuity but change, variety, sanitary and sane activity of body and 


mind. No exercises are arranged for in the afternoons or Baturdays, and it is expected that all will be 
quiet by nine o’clock every evening. 


NORMAL CLASS IN RELIGION. 


THB PLOWERING OF CHRISTIANITY INTO UNIVERSAL RELIGION,—Jenkin Lioyd Jones, Leader. 


Twenty-five half hours. Every forenoon, 10:30 to I] a. m.; five days in the week. 

This will be the last year’s study in the seven years’ course on Religion, the preparation for which was 
the original purpose that called this Summer School into being. The work will be based on the studies, experi- 
ence, books, charts, maps, stereopticon sides and lectures used in the actual Normal Class, Bible Class and 
Sunday School Class of All Souls Church, Chicago, during the year ending June, 1903. Many of the leading 
subjects in the course will be treatedin the evening lecture with several stereopticon reviews. It will not be a 
“touch and go,” but a “touch and return.” The effort will be to make the topics hang together so as to 
leave the impression of a related whole. It will not be “studying Europe from the top of Mont Blanc,” but 
Ruskin’s “introduction of the world to the child through the story of five great cities,” 

The aim will be to give parents, Sunday School and day school teachers the methods, as well as the 


matter for teaching that which is too much omitted, even by the college trained and those who are interested 
in morals and religion, , 
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PROGRAM: 
About Twelve of these Subjects will be Treated as Evening Lectures. 
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A. Protestantism; Orthodox Christianity. H. The Enlargement by the Comparative Study of Religions. 


Brasmus, 1465-1536; Luther, 1483-1540: Meaty the Vill, 1491-1547; Sir Willlam Jones, 1746 1794; Anquetil RS Perron, 1731-1805; 
Melancthon, 1497-1560; Calvin, 1509-1564 1505-1572; The Champollion, 1790-1882; Max Mueller, 1823- 


; Pox, 1624-1601; Swedenborg, 1688-1712 ealey, 1703-1791. I. The Humanitarian Eolergement. 


B. Protestantism; Liberal Paap CP ta Mis, and John Howard, 1726-1790; Samuel G. os 1801-1876 Doroth 
Universalism, Dix, 1805-1487; Morence Nightingale, 1890 : William Lioga 
regrratae, ISL 1858 The Soctal: Laclius, 1585-1562: Faustus 1539- Garrison; Henry Berg; Susan B ony, 
a Fraacis David: 6S, JONKIN Jones ; 
in oglan d, Jesaph Prat Priestley, 17381804 in America, William Bl J. Bee oe a ‘aoe Ch 
ag,1780-1942; Hosea 171-1852 ; Theodore 


The Artists of the rmation. Duerer, Holbein and the “K. The Amelioration. of ‘Dope The New Orthodoxy. 
Cranacks; Kaulback’s Era of the Reformation (Illustrated). A | 51x age * peel F. Robertson, 1816-1853; Horace 


; Henry Ward Beecher, 1813-1887: aes Sit 
D. The Balargement by Science. : Brooks, 1835-1893. pe 


Loch ae ee a ta L. The oe ate mdtom; Gren som Grepings toward Organization 
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B. The Balargement by Skepticism. (a) chante 6 nor ee ne 


Men's Christian 
Veltaire. 1604-1 718; Rousseau, 1712-1778; Thomas Paise, 1737-1809; ow Womea's Christian Temperance Union, Christian Eades 
Thomas Huxley, 1 


(d » Religious Association, The Parliament of 
FP. The Bniargement by Literature. . | noua ea Religioas, 
1564-1616; Goethe, 1749-1882; Shelley, 1792- ; 
Weeleneste Lint 10-1880; Whittier, 1807-1892; rownine, iene ARS. oe of Universal 


Immanuel Kaat, FS ame Ralph Waldo Emersea, 1803-1 J 
G. The Enlargement by Biblical Science; The Higher Criti- Martinean, 1805-1900. ee, Pe oray gs 


George H. Ewald, 1808-1875; Ernest Renan, 1823-1892; Abraham N. Conclusion and Home 
Kuenen, 1828-1891. x: Non-sectarian churches, social institutions, settlements, etc. 
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“The President’s unfaltering stand in the case of Dr. 
Crum, upon his original platform of equal rights be- 
fore the law and equal privileges of citizenship for 
every citizen, regardless of the clamor of race preju- 
dice or the snivelings of caste, will be felt as a tonic 
of courage and self-respect by every member of that 
much-abused race. 


ie preacher’s one distinguishing function is in- 
spiration. His office is not, primarily, to instruct, but 


to awaken; not to inform, but to inspire. Nor does 
this hold any less strongly because much of this inspira- 
tion is effected by means-of education. Paul rightly 
insisted that his converts should grow in knowledge as 
a condition of growth in grace. Truth and goodness 
walk hand in hand. 


Our associate, E. P. Powell, of Clinton, N. Y., in a 
private note to the secretary of the Congress of Relig- 
ion, writes: 2 

My health is such that I should not dare the exposure in- 
volved in a March trip. I shall probably go about September, 
and if I am wanted I will gladly speak at a few places about 


there in the interest of a broader human faith and love. I 
shall probably follow your route. , 


This is a hint in season to the readers of UNITY. 
Make note of it and write to Mr. Powell or the secre- 
tary of the Congress in time. 


A prominent U. S. Army officer, after reading C. L. 
Hammond’s “About the Bible :” 


I have enjoyed reading your book very much and am aston- 
ished to find how little I knew of the Bible. I passed some 
ears in sectarian schools and have wasted much time listen- 
ing to expounders of the-word. It is not too much to say 
that out of all these years I never learned a fraction of what 
I learned from reading your little book. It makes me indig- 
nant to think of the cant, ange gd and ignorance which are 
palmed off as religion and which I had to listen to. They dis- 
gusted me many years ago but under the healthy inspiration 
of your book I think I could find interest in pursuing a study 
of the Bible further. | 


In the Carnegie Institution at Washington, with its 
$10,000,000 fund, we bid fair to have what has so 
long been: needed—some practical endowment of men. 
Nearly all bequests, legacies, donations, stipulate for 
the founding of an institution or the strengthening of 
one already existent. Men, however, make the Institu- 
tion, and this is a very round-about way of enabling the 
investigator to do his work. How much genius is thus 
lost, how much science is retarded, no one may know. 
It is reasonable to expect great results from the ap- 
plication of this vast sum directly to the task of dis- 
covery and verification. » 


In spite of political rottenness,. municipal corruption, 


and a rampant commercialism, we cannot but believe 
that God is yet to fulfill himself through man in a 
great future. The ideal of a noble state is before: the 
eyes of the spiritual man, and he is resolutely setting 
himself to ‘make it real. History is prophetic. It 


demonstrates that godliness is profitable for the life 
that now is; it assures that the forces for good are the 
triumphant forces; and it promises, by all the weight 
of experience, and all the momentum of the present, 
that the days are not behind but before us in which 
the kingdom of God shall be manifest among men in a 
society delivered from evil. 


In the frequent and weighty emphasis laid by the re- 
cent convention in the interests of Religious Education 
on this reaching side of the minister’s work, not a 
word too much was said. This emphasis was fitting 
in a convention called for the promotion of religious 
education. But education is not in itself sufficient to 
accomplish the end in view. There is room for an- 
other convention, or some quickening agency, for the 
rousing of the general ministry to wider vision, to 
loftier ideals for their office, and to an intenser zeal for 
righteousness in public service as well as private life. 
After the Prophets of Israel came the Rabbis of Juda- 
ism, but from their schools arose no prophet until Saul 
of Tarsus forsook the precepts of Gamaliel to follow 
the Life of Jesus of Nazareth. 


There is a hopeful sign in the gradual movement 
of the church toward the people. Within a short time 
several of the oldest and most prominent of the 
churches, such as the Broadway Tabernacle and the 
Madison Square Presbyterian Church in New York, 
the Park Street Church, old “Brimstone Corner,” in 
Boston, and others, have sold their buildings and sites 
and are in most cases planning to move only a block 
or two away, and, with the vast sums received for the 
old site, erect a modern building adapted to modern 
conditions and requirements for effective church work, 
and still have a goodly sum in hand as endowment 
wherewith to be independent of the rental of pews for 
carrying on the mission of social and often physical, 
as well as-intellectual and spiritual, redemption needed 
by the swarming. populations surrounding these for- 
merly artistocratic centers_of church activity. 


Self-realization—not necessity, not lust of acquisi- 
tion—is the chief spring of human action. Kipling 
strikes a very deep chord, one resonant with reality, 


when he describes his heaven-to-be as a condition in 
which— 


No one shall work for money, 
And none shall work for fame, 
But each for the joy of working. 


Though societies founded upon the idea of community 
of goods have failed in.many instances, yet Society is 
moved today by the efforts of those who do not feel the 
spur of material need or the impulse of selfish advan- 
tage. It is a baseless dread which the name of social- 
ism conjures up in the minds of those who fear lest a 
nationalization of utilities and industries ‘may occasion, 
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through removal of the stimulus a tergo, the relapse 
of the multiude into thriftlessness and stagnation. No 
such social stage can become generally possible beyond 
the degree to which the centrifugal impulse toward 
self-expression in work will furnish 4 counter-check to 
the centripetal tendencies of the socialistic principle. 


In a little pamphlet published by the Macmillan 
Company, Mr. George P. Brett, president of that firm, 
makes a strong plea for the abolition of duty on books 
imported by publishers for sale in this country. Mr. 
Brett shows this tax upon knowledge to be a needless 
irritation and obstacle in the way of scholarship, since 
the revenue derived scarcely more than covers the 
cost of collection, and, further, that there is little need 
of this duty as a protection to the American publisher, 
since removal of the duty, as in the cases of French 
and German books, has not. materially increased their 
sale. 

Apart altogether from the abstract unwisdom of 
limiting the freest possible interchange of thought and 
sentiment between the intelligent portions of the dif- 
ferent countries, it is inevitable that the practical carry- 
ing out of so delicate a task by persons unfamiliar with 
the subject matter must result in unjtst discrimina- 
tions, arbitrary rulings, and countless vexations, which, 
in the resulting distrust of the administration of law 
and dissatisfaction with governmental” interference, 
far outweigh any meager advantages which it appears 
to have. Some most flagrant instances of this kind are 
cited by Mr. Brett. We sincerely hope that public at- 
tention once directed towards this matter will not be 
allowed to falter until the needless and harmful law 
is repealed. 

From figures given in the pamphlet mentioned above, 
we derive the surprising information. that the exports 
of printed matter from the United States to other coun- 
tries increased nearly 50 per cent during the last four 
years, reaching a total of considerably more than 
$4,000,000 in 1902. Meantime, the imports from all 
countries increased only about 7 per cent. Most sur- 
prising of all, Great Britain imports from us almost 


exactly as many books as we import from her. Sidney 
Smith is answered. 


One can never feel that the possibility of self-gov- 
ernment has been fully demonstrated until one sees 
light upon the problem of an honest city government. 
It is always by the cities that the nations and govern- 
ments rise, it is by the cities that they fall. It was a 
sad story, that of the falling of Minneapolis into the 
hands of. the boodler, but her swift repentance and 
rise from the mire of her degradation gives hope to 
him who would believe that municipal government may 
yet be purified. On the other hand, the tale of the 
apathy and a¢quiescence of St. Louis in her own shame 
leads every thoughtful man to doubt again. When 
Dr. Parkhurst had won his great fight with Tammany 
to determine whether law or boodle was strongest in 
New York, he-was invited to speak before a representa- 
tive gathering of Chicago's citizens and give them 
some suggestions out of his own experience as to how 
this city’s own Augean stables might be cleaned. His 
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summarizing of the conditions prevailing here were so 
trenchant, so comprehensive and so keenly analytical 
of the cause of the trouble that the audience laughd 
in good-natured recognition of the accuracy of the 
portrait, The speaker turned sharply upon them with 
the words, “No city will ever rid itself of corruption 
so long as its citizens can laugh at the description of 
its own shame.” One feels the truth of this saying 
anew as one reads the vivid outlining by Lincoln Stef- 
fens, in McClure’s for March, of “The Shamelessness 
of St. Louis.” His conclusion, from long and close 
personal study, is: “Minneapolis may fail, as New 
York has failed; but at least these two cities could be 
moved by shame. St. Louis is unmoved and 
unshamed. St. Louis seems to me to be something new 


in the history of the government of the people, by the 
rascals, for the rich.” 


The Struggle to Keep a Soul. 


If it were required to summarize man’s life history 
in a single word, that one word must needs be,—strug- 
gle. Eon after eon, it was the struggle for life. Vege- 
table microcosms strove with the elements, beast strove 
with beast, faculty with faculty, form with form, and 
only in comparatively recent times did man’s direct 
brute ancestry achieve the actual and efficient power to 
be. Strife again, and conflict between impulse and im- 
pulse, between feeling and feeling, between the stable 
and the variable, between reaction and progress, be- 
tween baser and worthier, until in almost the latest 
pages of his life record it is written—-Man is. The 
existing brute has become a living soul. 

The first part of the battle has been won. The ag- 


_ gressive campaign has been measurably successful. 


Life is possible now to most—if willing to pay the 
price. The struggle is not even strictly for bread; 
most of the toiling millions are fairly comfortable in 
physical surroundings and supplies. The strife has 
passed on into the defensive stage. It has become the 
struggle to keep a soul. 


Anthropologists tell us that the loss of the soul is 
no mere figment of theological speech, even regarded 
as a race possibility. They point us to the Esquimaux 
as a people driven by a stronger people into conditions 
of subsistence fatal to the protracted existence of the 
higher faculties of humanity. They tell us that the 
Terra del Fuegans are the brutalized remnant of a 
race, likewise forced into an environment destructive 
of those qualities which we recognize as constituting 
the soul. This unhappy people have traditions and 
traces of a much higher stage from which they have 
fallen as the result of outside pressure. 

The sociologist shows us the English stockinger, 
and the New England factory hand as instances of the 
outcome of certain tendencies and conditions. Millet 
pictures and Markham describes the stolid, bovine, un- 
human product of a sodden, animalizing peasant life. 
Lyof Tolstoy is trying in all his writings to inform us 
how a nation may suffer from arrested development of 
the soul.. The orgies of the French Revolution were 
but the demon dance of a dehumanized humanity from 
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which the guiding and restraining power of a man’s 
soul had gone out, 

It is against influences and circumstances which pro- 
duce such conditions as these that many of our fellow 
men are compelled to struggle today. The aborted or- 
gans, atrophied members, structural survivals, with 
which the long pathway of Evolution is strewn are a 
great cloud of witnesses that a function disused is a 
function lost. There is no class of faculties exempt. 
The withered arm of the Hindoo fakir, the zsthetic 
faculties of Charles Darwin, the social, intellectual, and 
spiritual perceptions and capacities of the masses that 
ignore these possessions in their absorption in lower 
things, all fall under the same invariable law. 

When this neglect is voluntary it is pitiful, but when 
the disuse—and consequent loss—is compulsory the 
pity is even more. Every one interested in the work 
of quickening the spiritual life and rousing the dormant 
faculties of those who are carrying on the activities of 
current business knows how immensely the task is in- 
creased by the overstrain to which all are subjected by 
their daily duties. First, there is no time for any thing 
but “business,” because on that home and bread for 
loved ones depend. It is often the martyrdom of love, 
and partakes of the sublimity which always accompa- 
nies martyrdom. 


Love wore a threadbare suit of gray, 
And toiled upon the road all day. 
Love wielded pick and carried pack 
And bent to heavy loads his back. 
Though meager fed and sorely tasked, 
Only one wage Love ever asked— 

A child’s white face to kiss at night, 
A woman’s smile by candle light. 

Literally true of multitudes, and yet how pathetic! 
Not only the woman’s smile “by candle light,” but usu- 
ally the white face of a sleeping child! What chance 
have even the domestic virtues, to say nothing of socia- 
bility, fellowship, intellectual progress, or spiritual 
growth? Are these not doomed to disuse, degenera- 


tion, and final decay ? 

Something might still be done to cultivate these es- 
sential human qualities in the few hours remaining, but, 
alas! vitality has been absorbed as well as time. The 
workers are a. squeezed sponge. Their life. force has 
gone to lubricate the machinery of production and ex- 
change. If study, or other form of self-cultivation is 
attempted ;— ees sce Fe | 


| Over the buttons they fall asleep, 
And sew them on in a dream. 


The worst feature of the situation is that it is need- 
less. - With the enormous increase of facilities for the 
transaction of business and manufacture, the hours of 
application need not be so long. The strain is much 
greater, the pressure much higher. The way of relief 
is to shorten the hours. Labor carried beyond the 


point where the outpput of energy is greater than the 


intake is suicide. Opportunity to continue human 
through opportunity to exercise the distinctively hu- 
man qualities, this, and not indolence or selfish injus- 
tice, is the motive underlying the agitation for a shorter 
day. Itis the struggle to keep a soul. 

G. R. P. 
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RALPH WALDO EMERSON 
A CENTENNIAL APPRECIATION. 
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Emerson. 


So all the world admires the true, good man, 

Who was embodiment of gentle grace; 

Who smiled on us with thoughtful, saintly face; 
And followed out our dream’s enlarging plan; 
’Gainst such a soul how stands the priestly ban? 

"Tis vain as when slight lines on sand we trace, 

And back the tide returns to its own place; 

His ocean fame and senseless scrawis would span! 
His beauty is—'tis beauty for us all, 

An uplift in ideal hope and deed; 

The psalm of some diviner, truer creed; 

The whispered blessedness of angel cali— 
instilling in these longing hearts of ours— 
The color and the perfume of God’s flowers! 


, William Brunton. 
> 


Emerson as a Practical Idealist. 


From an Address by Edward Everett Hale. 


When the celebrated Arthur Stanley, Dean of West- 
minster, had finished his visit here in the year 1878, he 
was asked about the American pulpit. He said, in re- 
ply, that he had of course availed himself of every 
opportunity to hear the American preachers. He had 
heard preachers of eminence, he said, in almost every 
communion. “But it mattered not what was the namie 
of the communion ; the preacher,” he said, “was always 
Waldo Emerson.” 

This word of Stanley’s interprets with great pre- 
cision the condition of the religious life of America 
today. Ralph Waldo Emerson found himself uneasy 
under the restrictions of ecclesiastical organization, and 
while he never abandoned the pulpit, he early severed 
himself from any ecclesiastical connection. One may 
say, in passing, that it is interesting to observe that 
Roger Williams, John Milton, indeed, many other 
men who have proved to be reformers, did the same 
thing. And this Ralph Waldo Emerson, who was, 
first, second, and last, a teacher of mankind, proves to 
be, as the century closes, the- religious teacher who has 
done the most for England and America, and is doing 


most for England and America today. 
: , ea 


I was born into the Boston which he loved, twenty 
years after him. I was not far away from the scenes 
of his work during the whole of his active life. And I 
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may be able, therefore, to say something of some of the 
outer details of that life which may make it easier to 
comprehend its spirit and its purpose. I shall be glad, 
as one is always glad, if I can do anything to present 
him, not simply as a philosopher, not simply as a poet, 
not simply as a reformer; but better than these, larger 
and. more than these in the case of his life, if I can show 
him to you as what he was,—a strong, simple, unaf- 


fected, all-round man. 
* * 


He was born in Boston, under as favorable auspices 
as could wait on the birth of any child. He had what 


. Dr. Holmes says is the first of advantages,—a line 


of New England ancestors of the best stock, running 
back on both sides to the generation of Winthrop and 
Brewster. In the lines of that ancestry there were 
enough ministers of religion to satisfy Dr. Holmes’ 
requisition. For this means, in a New England 
genealogy, that there were so many lives of quiet, 
thoughtful, faithful duty, in which, without large in- 
comes or many temptations of the flesh, men and 
women were bred to high thinking, conscientious duty, 
and to sharing life with God. William Emerson, his 
father, was the useful, eloquent, and beloved minister 
of the First Church of Boston. This is the church to 
which John Cotton, two hundred and fifty years ago, 
gave dignity; where, by John Cotton’s eloquence, the 
little village which had been a failure before was made 
the first town in the colony ; or, as the joke of the time 
said, Boston ceased to be “Lost town,” and that had 
been its nickname before. The father of this William 
Emerson was the older William Emerson who, from 
the window of the manse, saw Davis—our Protesilaus 
—fall dead on Concord Bridge, and saw the quick re- 
sponse of the Acton company as they crossed the bridge 
and began the war against King George. The William 
Emerson of the First Church died when our Emerson, 
Ralph Waldo Emerson, was eight years old. The 
grandfather, who saw the Concord Fight, was the son 
of a minister, a learned Greek scholar, who was the son 
of a minister who barely escaped with his life when 
Mendon was destroyed by the Indians. Ralph Waldo 
Emerson was therefore the fifth clergyman in direct 
succession of the name of Emerson. Of other New 
England ministers, there were Bulkeley and Moody, 
whose names are well known among the antiquarians 
of New England; Daniel Bliss, a flame of fire; and 
many more of that same curious literary aristocracy. 
Let me say in passing that, for more than two hundred 
years, there was in Massachusetts What the political 
writers call a peerage for life; they were a body of 
men whose incomes were secured to them by law, on 
condition that they should seek God, if haply they 
might find Him, and that they should seek for Him 
with all their hearts. Of such a line, our hero was the 


fit descendant, 
* * * 


I was standing with Mr. Emerson once at a college 
exhibition, where a young man had easily taken the 
most brilliant honors—a young man in whom we were 
both profoundly interested. It was the first time I ever 
addressed Mr. Emerson. I congratulated him, as I 
congratulated myself, on the success of our youne 
friend ; and -he said, “Yes, I did not know he was so 
fine a fellow. And now, if something will fall out 
amiss,—if he should be unpopular with his class, or if 
his father should fail in business. or if some other mis- 
fortune can befall him,—all will be well.” I was green 
enough and boy enough to be inwardly indignant at 
what seemed to me the cynicism of the philosopher. 
But I did not then know that when he was eight years 
old his father had died, and that to the nenury, shall 
I say. of those early days—to his mother’s determina- 
tion that the boy should be bred at Harvard College, 
to the careful struggles by which each penny was made 
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‘to work the miracles of the broken bread by the Sea of 


Galilee—he owed, or thought he owed, much of the 
vigor, the rigor, and the manhood of his life. ‘Good 
is a good doctor,” as he said himself, “but bad is 
sometimes a better.” 

Now, it is not my place to pronounce any eulogy 
upon this prophet. I am not quite a fool. Nor am I 
to analyze his work or restate his philosophy. He 
states it better than I can. And I may take for granted 
that those who hear me can repeat the favorite instruc- 
tions which he has given them, and can themselves rise 
to joy and vigor and life, as they recall oracles of di- 
vine truth from his poems. 

No; I give myself one duty and pleasure, and I will 
try for nothing else. I want to show how this great 
leader of the idealists lives in personal touch, glad and 
homely, with his fellow-men. I want to show that he 
is not afraid to bring his idealism to test in the practical 
duty of commonplace life. We, who knew him, talked 
with him and loved him, know that he found the king- 
dom of heaven on earth. He found God reigning in 
his babe’s nursery; at the post-office; when he pruned 
his apple-trees, and when he took the train for Boston. 
We want you, who have not seen him, to believe that 
the man of ideas was thus a human man, a man with 
men. He was not a dreamer. He was an actor. He 
taught us how to live; and he did so because he lived 
himself. 

Here is the distinction between this great idealist and 
the chiff-chaff talkers who degrade that name. I could, 
perhaps, draw that distinction most easily by ridiculing 
them. Ridicule is always easy. I might sketch the 
Pharisee who says, “Lord, Lord,” but. does not the 
things which he says. I should in that way, perhaps, 
present in contrast more clearly the true religious philo- 
sopher, who goes and comes as a man among men, 
who is as sincere as he bids us be. But we may leave 
to Carlyle that abuse of shams and the unreal man. 
The precious thing in Emerson’s oracles is that he 
abuses nobody. He hardly ridicules any one, though 
his sense of humor is so keen. His business is to ele- 
vate truth and honor, and he will: not stop to vilify 
falsehood and shame. Dr. Holmes has drawn this con- 
trast very neatly, where he says that in their forty 
years’ correspondence Emerson shows how he loves 


what is real, while Carlyle only shows how he hates 
what is not real. 


_ He had pulled through college by the hardest, know- 
ing what are those small economies which so grieve a 
boy’s soul. He rejoiced with the moment when he was 
no longer a charge upon his mother, but could do his 
share in caring for her. If ever man were tempted 
to use matchless power merely for earning money, he 
was. that man. “Should he turn stones into bread”— 
when the bread was to feed his mother? To that ques- 
tion, to that temptation, he said, ““No! Get thee be- 
hind me, Satan!” I may take as the text of his life 
that sublime passage from his journal written as he re- 
turned from Europe in 1833: 

“The highest revelation is that God is in every man. 
Milton: describes himself ‘in his letter to Diodati as 
enamored of moral perfection. He did not love it 
more than I. That which I cannot yet declare has 
been my angel from childhood until now. It has 
separated me from men. It has watered my pillow. 
It has driven sleep from my bed. It has tortured me 
for my guilt. It has inspired me with hope. It cannot 
be defeated by my defeats. It cannot be questioned, 
though all the martyrs apostatize. It is always the 
glory that shall be revealed ; it is the ‘open secret’ of the 
universe. And it is only the feebleness and dust of the 
observer that makes it the future; the whole is now 
potentially at the bottom of his heart. It is not a 
sufficient reply to the red and angry worldling, coloring 
as he affirms his unbelief, to say, Think on living here- 
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after. I have to do no more than you with that ques- 
tion of another life. I believe in thts life. I believe iit 
continues. As long as I am here, | plainly read my du- 
ties as writ with pencil of fire. They speak not of 
death, they are woven of immortal thread.” 

To proclaim this gospel wherever men will hear, this 
is his mission when he lands in his own country again. 

Observe, now, that here is this idealist of the ideal- 
ists, who for forty years of life, after he makes this de- 
cision, never turns his back on daily life or its petty 
demands. He buys his mutton and potatoes like the 
most practical of us. If he cannot afford to buy the 
hind-quarter he buys the fore-quarter. If the strawber- 
ries are too dear he does not buy them. And you may 
search through diary and letters without finding one 
word of complaint. He who has proved to be the 
noblest of the noble, the most famous of those of fame, 
for years upon years of life has to practice a severe 
economy in his affairs ; and he takes this as a thing of 
course, without a whimper. He plants his apple-trees 
like the rest of us. He takes care of them like the rest 
of us; badly, like most of us. He carries his letters 
to the post-office, and waits for the mail, talking polli- 
tics. He goes to the town-meeting and listens more 
than he talks. He manages his own lecture courses, 
and makes his liberal bargains with the poor country 
lyceums, In one sense, a thousand million billion 
leagues above the world, he is, in the other sense, of 
the world, and in it, like you and me. He makes no 
pretense that he is consorting only with Abdiel and 
Uriel, with Cherubim and Seraphim. Like the great 
Leader of Life, he eats and drinks, when there is need, 
with publicans and sinners. 

This signal practical habit shows itself, in a good 
instance, in all the correspondence with Carlyle. Car- 
lyle is a man to whom the last fifty years of England 
and America owe much. It would be fair to say that 
any man of thought, in either country, who has ren- 
dered any essential service to either country in that 
time, has been formed largely by Carlyle. Between 
Carlyle and Emerson there is a world-wide difference. 
But Carlyle himself says, “You are, and for a long 
time have been, the one of the sons of Adam who I 
felt completely understood what I was saying.” Nay; 
it may be that Emerson gave Carlyle to mankind. It 
seems as if his encouragement, his sympathy, were 
needed to save the sad, dyspeptic pessimist when he 
was in the slough of despond. It was Emerson who 
seized him by the hair of the head and dragged him 
through. 

Not to stop to argue this, let me ask you-to see how 
at the beginning Emerson appears, all through, as the 
God descending from-heaven to straighten out Carlyle’s 
practical affairs. He remits the half-yearly payments 
for the American editions. He sends the first funds of 
the publication of “Sartor.’”’ He never chides the,grow- 
ler. He always encourages. You might think/ him a 
sensible elder brother, humoring because he would en- 
courage the wincing, fretful, unhappy child who'is yet 
to help the world. 

Emerson told me once that when, in the winter of 
1848, he left Liverpool for America, Arthur Hugh 
Clough, the young poet, accompanied him to the ship 
and walked the deck with him until she sailed. Clough 
was sad for his departure. He said, “You leave all of 
us young Englishmen without a leader. Carlyle has 
led us into the desert, and he has left us there.” Emer- 
son said to_him, “That is what all young men in Eng- 
land have said to me;” : 
Clough’s head, and said, “I ordain you Bishop of all 
England, to go up and down among all thte young men, 
and lead them into the promised land.” Alas! Clough 
was not one of the leaders of men: rather a listener and 
a follower. And the young men of England and Amer- 
ica were left to the greater lesson of the Master of Life, 


and he placed his hand on- 
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—that every life must for itself drink from the infinite 
Fountain. The days of chieftains, of proconsuls, of 
dukes and barons, are gone by; the day of the boss 
and the magician was over when the Master of Life 
spoke the Word. The kingdom of heaven is open to 
each man who will thunder at the door. The kingdom 
of heaven suffers violence, and the sturdy and persever- 
ing, and only they, are those who take it by force. 
Edward Emerson’s memoir of his father is one 
charming idyl of home-life in Concord which is full of 
anecdotes of this infinite common-sense. It is an illus- 
tration, well-nigh perfect, of the application of eternal 
truth to finite necessities, the needs of the place and 
time. [ am tempted to add to those a little reminiscence 
which early in life opened my eyes to the needed vision, 
and showed me how the most rare philosopher, because 


of the fineness of his philosophy, was the most human 
man. 


So soon as quick railway-trains brought to Boston, 
daily, visitors from the country towns around, who 
went back at night, the great invention required, new 
machinery to provide for such changes. Quite early in 
this affair, the Town and Country Club was proposed in 
Boston. I think the name was Mr. Emerson’s, and 
perhaps the idea. It was made of men who wanted a 
handy place where to write a note, or leave a parcel, or 
meet a friend in the crowded hours between the arrival 
and departure of their-trains. Boston has never quite 
met the need to this hour. The rock on which the craft 
split was that solid rock always in sight in such be- 
ginnings,—the stupidity of the cranks. They were 
eager that this practical club should consecrate itself 
to “hearing papers” written by people who could find 
no other audience. This madness for “hearing papers’’ 
is one of the most amazing of the trifling inconven- 
iences of our time. Two parties at once appeared in 
the club,—the party of these cranks, and the party of 
workingmen who wanted a place to eat a chop, to leave 
an umbrella or borrow one, perhaps to look up a date 
in a cyclopzdia, perhaps to sleep fifteen minutes on a 
sofa. Of this party, hard pressed in the early discus- 
sions, first, second, and last, Mr. Emerson, the great 
idealist, was the chivalrous and gallant leader. Al- 
ways he was urging the need of practical common-sense 
and management. Always, in our many defeats, we 
rallied round his white plume. And when the club died 
an early death,—died, of course, of its undigested pa- 
pers,—he had no tears of regret; for to the very last 
he had been the son of Anak who had stood by its 
practical duties. 

I see ladies before me to whom a cup of beef-tea, a 
warm mutton-chop, a place for a carpet-bag, seem 
matters too carnal to arrest the attention of serious- 
minded men. Let me tell to them a more pathetic 
storv. In the crowd of the Philadelphia Centennial, one 
of the queens of our American life had Mr. Emerson 
as her guest at Philadelphia as he studied the great ex- 
hibition. She also had as guests, in the elastic hos- 
pitality of her charming home,. another distinguished 
New Englander, who had brought his two little boys 
to see the show. It happened that this gentleman was 
suddenly called out of the house for many hours of the 
night. on. one of his many errands of mercy. Alas! 
one of his little boys awoke in his absence frightened 


and sick, in a strange house, to find that his father 


was gone. His wails of sorrow waked his little brother. 
and both then joined in chorus. But it was some time 
before these strains reached the distant room of the lady 
of the house. ‘When, at length, she did run to the re- 
lief of the lonely little strangers, she found that the 
great idealist was before her. There he was, petting 
and soothing and comforting those lonely children, who 
were thus learning, in the dim midnight, the noblest 
lesson of the most divine philosophy. ‘They were learn- 
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ing it in the practical teaching of the great Idealist of number, there are twenty-seven favorites whom Emer- 


the. world. | 
x * x 

It must have been, I think, in the autumn of 1862, 
the second year of the war, that I‘ met by invitation 
eight or nine gentlemen in a private parlor in Beacon 
Street, for conference on a public matter. The subject 
was the necessity of the broadest, freest, and strongest 
work for enforcing the principles involved in the strug- 
gle, that they might not be forgotten in our eagerness 
for recruiting and the crash of arms. It was a war 
for ideas, and those\ideas must not be forgotten. For 
instance, it was clear that black men must fight for 
their freedom and their country. But there was still 
no small sect of Northern men who said they would not 
die in the same ranks with niggers. Again, it was 
necessary that every smallest printing office in an Amer- 
ican town, from which was published a newspaper. 
should be fully informed, every week, as to the moral 
conditions of the great discussion. Once more, was it 
not time that the army, on which all depended, should 
have its own journal,’ alive with the fundamental prin- 
ciples of patriotism, to be a message of the Eternal 
Truth, as well as an instructor in tactics and strategy? 
In that evening meeting of eight or nine men of action, 
I had almost said of course, was Ralph Waldo Emer- 
son. His word, as always, was a practical word for the 
time. With such voices as those of Martin Brimmer, 
of John Murray Forbes, of James L. Little,—leaders 
in affairs in New England —you heard the voice of 
this prophet of the idea, as much a man of affairs as 
they. That night, in that Beacon-street parlor, the plan 
of the “Army and Navy Journal” was born. The little 
company formed itself into the Loyal Publication So- 
ciety, and the hundreds of broadsides issued by that 
company were there provided for. 

x ‘ + : 

“The Yankee Plato,” some one calls him. If you 
mean a Plato who is not afraid to test the Infinite Idea, 
as he turns the grindstone of to-day, the name is the 
fit one. 

While he -was preaching every Sunday of his life, 
before he had published either of his books which we 
now call most important, the hue and cry was started 
all around us that he was introducing-a German philos- 
ophy or German infidelity. These words, I might 
almost say of course, were most frequently spoken by 
those who never read a word of German in their lives, 
and could not have read a German sentence to save 
their lives. They were spoken by those who at other 
times would have thanked God that they knew nothing 
of German theology, of German religion, or of Ger- 
man philosophy. Certainly I am not speaking as one 
who dreads German infidelity or German philosophy. 
We are all receiving too much from Germany every 
day, and have been receiving too much from Ger- 
many every day for a century, for any man who is not 
a fool to borrow such language. But I am eager to 
say, in showing what Emerson was and what he did, 
that the charge from the beginning that he borrowed 
from German writers was ludicrously false. It is to be 
observed that in his first visit to Europe he passed by 
Germany. He did not set foot there. He did not go 
to one of the universities, or make the acquaintance of 
any distinguished German writer. He says himself, in 
one of his early letters, that he never read any German 
except the fifty volumes of Goethe. He read Goethe, 
not because he liked: Goethe’s philosophy, for, as he 
says again and again, he hated it; he read Goethe, as 
he read the books of all other men who were many- 
sided men and who had so looked at the world. 

Dr. Holmes has been at the pains to register Emer- 
son’s quotatioxs. As he says, they are “like the miracu- 
lous draught of fishes.” His list is of three thousand 
three hundred and ninety-three, from eight hundred 
and sixty-eight different individuals. Of this vast 


son cites twenty times or more. Among the twenty- 
seven, there is but one German writer, and that is 
Goethe—Goethe, with regard to whom he was always 
breaking lances with Carlyle, and of whom he has said 
the bitterest: things, perhaps, which have been said 
about any man of our time. Coleridge, who had initi- 
ated England into German thought, only comes out 
at the end of the list of twenty-seven. In later life, so 
large-minded a man, so many-sided a man, as Emerson 
read German authors as he read the other leading au- 
thors of his time. But it is clear to any man who fol- 
lows the line of his thought and his work that the 
prophet began to prophesy, and to mark out the line 
of his prophecy, wihout any reference to the other 
prophets of his time. He was what his own New 
England had made him; and this was a child of God 
who chose to go to God for instructions. He was at 
the headquarters, and he chose to commune with the 
Commander-in-chief. He was ready to talk with the 
other aides; he liked to talk with the other aides. But 
he listened every day to know what the great Com- 
mander had to say to him. And no interpretation of 
that word by any of these aides—brothers and sisters 
of his—could turn him from the Father. This is the 
secret of the power of Emerson. 

There are possibly ten, probably not so many, such 
men in the nineteen centuries which we mark as the 
centuries of the new life—men who have been great 
teachers of others, because they received their instruc- 
tions at first-hand. There have been thousands upon 
thousands of others, men and “women, who have pre- 
tended so to speak, and have pretended so to receive 
the original instructions, but who have been tempted 
by this chirping of a sparrow on one side, or this a. 
dering of an army on the other, or this diapason of an 
organ, or this song of an enchantress. What is inter- 


-esting is that the great world makes no mistakes in its 


judgments of the prophets. You may imitate a prophet 
in his dress, in his dialect, in the tone of his voice, in 
the shake of his finger; he may stand before you on the 
same platform where the other prophet stood, and he 
may prophesy never so deftly in the same acents with 
which the prophet prophesied ; but he deceives nobody. 
Nobody listens, nobody remembers, nobody cares. The 
utmost that even the newspapers say of him is that 
he “made an extraordinary effort ;” and they name it 
perfectly. . 

Mr, Emerson himself had a story—I forget whether 
I heard it in a lecture or in conversation—about a New 
England come-outer who went into a hat-shop and se- 
lected for himself a costly hat. The hat-was put up, 
and the dealer supposed he was to be paid, but the man 
whom he had thought to be a purchaser said simply, 
“Oh, I pay nothing for anything. I am the man who 
does not believe in money.” The poor dealer had a 
note to meet at the bank that day, and hardly knew 
how to do it; he looked with dumb delight upon his 
customer, and said, “I wish to God, sir, that nobody else 
believed in money! Take the hat, with my thanks to 
you for coming for it.” Mr. Emerson would say this 
was all spontaneous, it was natural, on the part of the 
customer and on the part of the trader. But when, the 
next day, another man, who had heard the story, came 
into the shop and selected for himself his hat and said: 
that he did not believe in money, the dealer refused the 
imitator, where he had accepted so readily the inventor. 
And Emerson drew the moral from the story which I 
want to draw now. A prophet who speaks the word 
that comes to him from the living God, speaks, I may 
say, with the living God’s power. But he who imitates 
the prophet has no spell. 

Poor man, he was himself surrounded with cohorts, 
with legions, of these imitators. Every lazy. dog who 
did not want to work, every ignorant scholar who did 
not want to study, every weak-minded brother who 
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hated law, would drift, as by some terrible central at- 
traction, to Concord, and lay at Emerson’s feet the trib- 
ute of his laziness, his ignorance, his lawlessness, or, in 
general, his folly. These were the bitter seeds in the 
food and drink of the last half of his life, when his 
name and fame had gone into all lands. 

I remember no other such instance of visible victory 
waiting in one’s own lifetime upon manly determina- 
tion. It was my good fortune to hear, in 1837, the ad- 
dress which Dr. Holmes calls the Declaration of In- 
dependence of American literature-——the Phi Beta 
Kappa oration of July at Cambridge. So I can remem- 
ber the surprise—shall I say the indignation—which 
the simple, solid, disconnected phrases of that address 
awakened among those who heard. I remember the 
covert criticism of the gay dinner-party which followed. 
I remember how afterwards men and women freely 
said he was crazy. Alas! I have on paper my own 
school-boy doubts whether he appreciated the occasion. 
It happened to me, forty years after, in one of the most 
exquisite homes in Ameria, some two miles above the 
level of the sea on that easy slope of the Rocky Moun- 
tains, among all the fresh comforts which make a 
palace as desirable a home as a log cabin, to find on 
the table of my hostess, who is herself one of the lead- 
ers of to-day, a new edition of this oration of forty 
years before. I read it then, with absolute amazement. 
If you will look at it to-night when you go home, you 
will share that amazement. For I could not find one 
extravagance. I could not find one word which should 
shock the most timid. It was impossible to understand 
where the craziness came in. So had he led the age in 
those forty years, or so had the God who sent him into 
the world led it, that the prophecy was fulfilled over 
and over again. The extravagance of one day had be- 
come the commonplace of another. 

He delivered the second Phi Beta Kappa oration in 
the year 1867. I had the happiness to be present, and 
to hear him again. No one then said that he was ex- 
travagant, no one said that he was insane. No. one 
found those grave or playful utterances exceptional. 
Hiere were a thousand of the “best-trained men and 
women of New England, delighted that he lived, de- 
lighted that they had one opportunity more to hear 
the silver voice and to take home the infinite lesson. 
He had not lived in vain; and his reward came to him 
in the world which he had served. 

And you and I, if we are rightly to express our grati- 
tude for this life, if we are wisely to celebrate it, are 
to do so, not by writing addresses about him, nor listen- 
ing to them, nor by joining in functions in his honor, 
but by drinking at the fountain where he drank, and 
living with the life of the Over-soul who inspired him. 


From Thee, Great God, we spring, to Thee we tend,— 
Path, Motive, Guide, Original, and End. 


He found out that these are true words. They are 
poetry because they are true. This is no Oriental ex- 
aggeration ; this is no fineness of rhetoric. Here is the 
eternal truth which makes human life divine, as it 


makes God’s present love so human. In that life, the 
life infinite, abundant with all God’s joy and strength, 
this prophet, and all prophets, command you and me to 
live. They command us, they implore us, they beckon, 
they quicken us; if we are wise, they compel us. We 
rise, so that we may see with its infinite perspective. 
We obey, so that we may command with its infinite 
power. We listen, so that we may speak with its sim- 
ple truth. We live, so that we may enter into infinite 
joy. We are all kings, we are all priests, we are all 
children of God, and with joy we acknowledge that we 
- must go about our Father’s business. 

We rightly celebrate him when, with his simplicity, 
we also live in the infinite and universal life. 
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The Unseen. 


I read a bit of vagrant verse, 

And straightway all the universe 
Has blossomed into flower. 

I hear a strain of music low, 

In measured cadence, sweet and slow, 
And golden grows the hour. 


A little child laughs at its play 

Half through a dreary Autumn day, 
The sun shines out again. 

I do not heed the winds that beat 

Lhe dead leaves, swirling at my feet, 
The drip of chilling rain. 


I only know that life somewhere 

Is perfected beyond compare, 
When hints like these are given; 

That back of all the hopes deferred 

The stir of angels’ wings is heard, 
And whisperings of heaven. 


—Mrs. E. Mead Lane. 


Denominational Gardens. 
(Continued.,) 


“Ain't they any Catholics?” asked Lovey Mary. 

“Don't you see them holluhawks an’ snowballs 
an’ laylacs? All of them are Catholics, takin’ up 
lots of room an’ needin’ the prunin’ knife pretty 
often, but bringin’ cheer an’ brightness to the whole 
garden when it needs it most. Yes, I guess you’d 
have trouble thinkin’ of any sect I ain’t got planted. 
Them ferns over in the corner is Quakers. I ain’t 
never seen no Quakers, but they tell me that they 
don't believe in flowerin’ out ; that they like coolness 
an’ shade an’ quiet, an’ are jes’ the same the year 
‘round. These colea plants are the apes; they are 
all things to all men, take on any color that’s round 
‘em, kin be the worst kind of Baptists or Presby- 
terians, but if left to themselves they run back to 
good-fer-nothin’s. This here everlastin’ is one of 
these here Christians that’s so busy thinkin’ ’bout 
dyin’ that he fergits to live.” 

Miss Viny chuckled as she crumbled the dry 
leaves in her fingers. 

“See how different this is,” she said, plucking a 
sprig of lemon-verbena. “This an’ the mint an’ the 
sage an’ the lavender is all true Christians; jes’ by 
bein’ touched they give out a’ influence that makes 
the whole world a sweeter place to live in. But, 
after all, they can’t all be alike. There’s all sorts of 
Christians; some stands fer sunshine, some fer 
shade; some fer beauty, some fer use; some up 
high, some down low. There’s just one thing all 
the flowers has to unite in fightin’ ag’inst—that’s 
the canker-worm, Hate. If it once gits in a plant, 
no matter how good an’ strong that plant may be, 
it eats down to its heart.” 

“How do you get it out, Miss Viny?” asked 
Lovey Mary, earnestly. 

“Prayer and perseverance, If the Christian’ll do 
his part, God’ll do his’n. You see, I’m tryin’ to be 
to these flowers what God is to his churches. The 
sun, which answers to the Speerit, has to shine on 
‘em all, an’ the rain, which answers to God’s mercy, 
has to fall on ’em all. I jes’ watch ’em, an’ plan fer 
‘em, an’ shelter ’em an’ love ’em, an’ if they do their 
part, they’re bound to grow. Now I’m goin’ to cut 
you a nice bo’quet to carry back to the Cabbage 
Patch.”—From “Loney Mary” im the February Cen- 
tury. Ts SOR Ree ee 4 


HOW THEY SPEND THEIR TIME. 


She: ‘“How’s the motor car getting on, Sir Charles?” 

He: “Well, fact is, I’ve.seen very little of it. You see, I’ve 
only had it three months, and when it isn’t in hospital, I 
am!”——London Punch. 


THE SUNDAY SCHOOL. 
Second Series—A Study of Special Habits. 


By W. L. SHELDON, Lecturer or THE ETHICAL SOCIETY 
or St. Lovutrs. 


CHAPTER XXII. 
HABITS OF STUDY. 
Proverbs or Verses. 


“John has been in school to learn to be a fool.”—French. 

“A little knowledge is a dangerous thing.” 

“He that imagines he hath knowledge enough hath none.” 

“He that knows least commonly presumes most.” 

“He who knows little is confident in everything.” 

“He who knows nothing never doubts.” 

“He who thinks he knows the most knows the least.” 

“Do the head-work before the hand-work.” 

“Work first and then rest.”—Ruskin. 

“Read and you will know.” 

“Reading maketh a full man, conversation a ready man, 
and writing an exact man.’—Lord Bacon. 


Dialogue. 


Do-you like to study? Tell me now frankly just 
how you feel about it. “Well, some,’ you answer. 
Yes, but what I wish to know is whether you really 
enjoy it. 

“Why,” you say, “we like to study some things.” 

And what do you mean by that, I ask? “Oh,” you 
assert, “certain studies are interesting and others are 
very tiresome.” 

And what studies do you like most? Suppose you 


tell me. 

Nore To THE TeacHEeR: At this point spend five or ten 
minutes. with the children getting them to name over their 
studies and state the ones they like most and the ones they 
like the least, or the ones they most dislike. If possible, in- 
duce them to give their reasons for their likes and dislikes. 
With a peneil in hand write down on a piece of paper the 
answers from each of the members of the class on this sub- 
ject, no matter how long a time it takes. 


But now that you have told me your feelings con- 
cerning your studies, do you think we all agree as to 
the ones which give us the most pleasure? 

“No,” you reply, “evidently not, judging from the 
answers which have been given.” Then you assume, 
do you, that some persons like one class of studies and 
others another class? 

But do you really ever enjoy study as much as you 
enjoy play? You hesitate, I see. Answer me now hon- 
estly. “No,” you say, “really never.” 

That is just what I suspected. -Can you explain 
why? “Oh,” you continue, “study is work.” Yes. But 
do you not work in your play? Do you’not have to 
work hard there? : 

“Yes,” you answer, “but it is not quite the same; we 
like it so much. We do not know that we are working 
at the time we are playing.” 

Then what is the reason why you prefer play to 
study or work? “As to that,’’ you assure me, “when 
we are at play we can do as we please. We do not 
have to obey rules or stick to one thing any longer than 
we care to do so.”’ 

And you are convinced that in study one cannot. be 
doing just what one pleases? And so you feel that 
study means work, and play means doing-as you please. 

But is there any difference in boys and girls in this 
matter? Do they all equally dislike studies? How 4s 
it with the. boys and girls you know? Are they all just 
the same in this matter? 

“No,” you confess; “there is a difference.’’ Well, 
what kind? ‘“‘Why,”’ you point out, “some boys or 
girls seem to take more to study than others.. They 
seem to enjoy it more, or to dislike it less.” 

Why is it that some boys and girls like to study more 
than others? “Well,” you explain, “it is their nature. 


They are made that way.” But do you think that is- 


the only reason? Do you suppose that boys and girls 
ever begin by disliking a study and then come by and 
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by to like it quite a good deal? “Yes,” you admit, “that 
could happen.”’ 

And what is the cause for that?’ “Oh,” you add, 
‘they may become more interested in their studies.” 
But is that the only explanation? 

‘Perhaps,’ you say, “they kept on studying it so 
hard, worked at it so long, that by and by they got to 
like it.” You mean, do you, that one really makes one’s 
self like it, in that way? | 

Do you think for boys and girls as a rule, that study 
comes naturally; or that usually if one comes to like 
it, it must be a sort of habit? “‘Why,” you tell me, 
“after all, it must become a habit.” . 

And what shall we call this habit, then? Can you 
think of a name for it? Being what, for instance? 
“Why,” you suggest, “being studious.” 

Now you have told me that this was not an easy 
habit to acquire ; that it is one which comes very hard— 
“goes against the grain,’ as we say. 

With what kind of studies can we most easily acquire 
this habit of being studious; with those we like the 
most or with those we like the least? “Oh,” you ex- 
claim, “it is with the studies that we like the most.” 

It comes harder, does it, to get the habit of being — 
studious with subjects we do not care about? 

Do you think that a person might thoroughly dislike 
a subject at first, and by and by force himself to like 
it? “You think not.” Well, now I can tell you from 
the experience of older persons. Sometimes boys and 
girls begin with disliking mathematics, arithmetic or 
algebra or geometry, and by and by they come to enjoy 
the subject immensely. | | 

Do you believe that one’s likes or dislikes should guide 
us or regulate us in the studious habits we ought to 
form? “Why, yes,” you say, “we should acconiplish 
more, if we cultivate those subjects that we are fond 
or.* 

Have you ever observed that where a thing comes 
easy to a person, somehow he never gets it as thor- 
oughly or learns it as well as when it comes hard? 
“True,” you admit, “that sometimes happens.” 

Is it then of advantage always that the subject we 
study should be easy for us, or that we should like it? 
Might we not be careless and never master that sub- 
ject thoroughly? Fancy what it would mean if we 
negleeted those subjects we dislike, before we know 
much about their value to us in the future! 

You are right. Habits of study come hard. But 
which come harder to acquire, do you think; habits in 
regard to the body, as, for instance; training your mus- 
cles to do a certain thing; or habits of the mind, like 
study? “Oh,” you assert, “sutely habits of the mind.” 

But why? Suppose you train your muscles in order 
to play a game well. Why should that be easier than 
training your mind for hard work in the future? 

“Ah, but,” you explain, “in training the muscles for 
a game there is a certain amount of play in it.” Yes, 
I suspect you are right. And so it is harder to train the 
mind into studious habits, because there is less play 
about it. 

Have you ever thought what is the main point about 
being studious ; what one special form of effort we have 
to make? What is it? Now think hard. “Oh,” you 
say, “we must sit still and work.” Yes, but that is not 
the point. Weare talking about the mind now. Does 
tne mind run around just like the body? You smile a 
that. | 

Yes, but I ask you seriously. What do I mean by 
that, do you suppose? “Why,” you suggest, “perhaps 
it means where the mind runs off thinking about many 
things, jumping around from one subject to another.” 

Now, do you begin to see what is the chief effort we 
must make in cultivating habits of study; sitting still 
with what? “Oh, with the mind,” you say. 

Yes, that is the term I[ want, sitting still with the 
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mind. Can you find another way of describing this; 
sticking to what, for example? ‘Sticking to one sub- 
ject or one point.”” Yes. You see the mind likes to 
run and jump and leap, just like the body, and it is 
hard to make it keep still. 

What is the word your teachers use sometimes? Can 
you think of it—when they want to make you study 
closely? “Attention?” Yes. 

Hence, as you have said, the chief thing about being 
studious is to acquire the power of attending to one 
subject. Does this mean attending to one subject for 
two or three minutes? “No,” you answer. Well, how 
long? “Oh, for quite a while,” you say. 

Being studious evidently implies being able to hold 
the mind on to one subject for a long time. By the 
way, have you ever seen boys or girls who are always 
changing around in their lesson books on their desks, 
reading or studying three or four minutes in one and 
then three or four minutes in another? 

Now suppose a boy or girl were to do that right 
along, and to keep it up through the whole school time, 
they would still have the habit of being studious, would 
they not? | 

“No,” you hesitate, “you doubt it.” But why? They 
have been studying all the while. “Yes,” you add, “but 
thev have not been sticking to one subject.” 

One last point with regard to the habit of being stu- 
dious. Why should we care to acquire this habit ? “Oh,” 
you answer, “in order to be able to learn our lessons 
in school.” But is that all? 

Lef me ask you further. Suppose you had this habit 
in school and were to lose it entirely when you are 
erown up. Would it make any-difference? Do grown 
people ever have to study? 

“Why,” you assert, “it depends on the kind of work 
they do.” What sort, for instance, would not require 
study? “Oh,” you tell me, “simple work, the common 
kind.” But now what kind of work would you rather 
do? Would you rather be a day-laborer, shovel earth, 
because it is simple and easy, or would you rather 
have a work to do that would go on improving you all 
your life? 
~ “Well,” you answer, “perhaps we should rather do 
the work that would improve us.” Yes, but in that 
kind of work you might have to study just as you 
study in school, only in another way? 

I wonder if you have ever seen persons, grown-up 
men and women, who never can do any sort of study 
work, who never can sit down to read anything serious 
for a half-hour at a time. What is the trouble with 
such persons? 

“Why,” you.explain, “one must be ‘studious’ to do 
that sort of thing, and they have not acquired that 
habit.”. Why do they not undertake to cultivate it? 
‘Because,’ you answer, “it 1s too late, one must ac- 
quire that habit of being studious in boyhood or girl- 
hood.” 

Then what form of work do you think those boys 
and girls who never study hard, fall back on when they 
get older; the higher kind, or the poorer, cheaper 
kind? “Why,” you suggest, “probably they must fall 
back on the poorer, cheaper kind.”’ Yes, you are right. 

You see, the habit of being studious perhaps decides 
what kind of work we shall do all our lives, what sort 
of a position we shall occupy, as well as what we shall 
learn now. Hence the habit of being studious, after 
all, may be of great importance. 


a Points of the Lesson. 


I. That study means work, and does not usually come nat- 
ural to us. . | 
II. That one can make one’s self like a study sometimes by 
- keeping at it long enough. | 


III. That the secret. of acquiring studious habits is in 


“making the mind sit still,” or in cultivating attention. 
IV. That we must not judge of one’s studies by the way 
we like or dislike them at the start. : 
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V. That grown people may have to study as much, if not 
more, than children. 


Vi. That what we call the higher occupations for grown 
people, usually required a great deal of study, while those of 


the more common kind in the use of spade or shovel require 
the least use of the mind. 


Vil. That the habits of study we acquire, may determine 
whether we take to one of the higher occupations or whether 
we are left to one of the lower kind. 


Vill. That if we neglect mind-work when we are young, we 


must resort to the other kind of work when we are grown 
u 


IX. That success in the occtipations where the mind is con- 
cerned, will depend a great deal on how one acquires the 
habit of study in youth, and how far one is able to make 
one’s self like study. 
Poem. 
“You cannot learn your lesson by crying, my man,” 
3 Duties. 


I. We ought to try and make ourselves like study, because 
in study we are using the higher part of ourselves. 

II. We ought to make ourselves like those studies which 
will do us the most good in the end. 


Ill. We ought to compel the mind to work, until we come 
to like it. 

FURTHER SUGGESTIONS TO THE TEACHER: Here 
surely is the opportunity for a biography. One might 
introduce something of the story of a life like that of 
Louis Agassiz. It is an inspiring narrative and one 
which can be made most interesting to young people. 
Emphasis could be laid on his early career and how he 
threw his whole soul and being into study; how his 
whole life from start to finish was of this kind. One 
can point out the way in which he compelled himself 
to work and the devotion with which he could keep on 
at one subject until he had mastered it. There is much 
which is unusually picturesque and striking in the life 
of Agassiz, to young and old alike. One could read 
extracts from his letters, or give account of his class- 
room methods, in the way he made his students work. 
Something could be brought in concerning his persist- 
ence in getting knowledge under difficulties; as, for 
instance, in the story of the way he acquired his know!- 
edge of ice and glaciers in Switzerland. The whole 
lesson might be given over with advantage to such a 
biography, and it could be held up as an inspiration to 
the young. One must, of course, be careful in not 
fostering the idea that the professions are the only high 
occupations, as if all young people should aspire to be- 
come lawyers or teachers.or physicians or writers of 
books. It can be shown how the necessity for study 
applies to a much wider range of. occupations. Em- 
phasis could be laid on the fact that use of the mind 
becomes very important in all labor which is above that 
of the spade or shovel in digging ditches or cleaning 
the streets. The teacher can dwell on the fact that the 
one chance by which a man may rise into more ad- 
vanced occupations, will depend on the facility with 
which ones uses his mmd, or the capacity one has ac- 
quired for concentrated effort. We do not wish to 
have study appear as merely committing to memory 
facts out of books or having lessons in school. This 
would give a false impression. We should rather iden- 
tify the fact of study with the active, concentrated use 
of the mind in all the many ways where a final pur- 
pose is-before us. It could be pointed out, therefore, how 
the lawyer studies, the business man likewise, the book- 
keeper, the office clerk. Wherever there is a head bent 
down over the desk, it means “study.” Elevate this 
word therefore in the minds of the young people, from 
the usual conception of it as being something which 
only children have to do in school, and connect it in 
their minds with the kind of brain-work which the 
more educated people have to do all their lives. 


Better to feel a love within 
Than. be lovely to the sight! 

Better a homely tenderness 
Than beauty’s wild delight! 


—MacDonald. 
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THE HOME. 
Helps to High Living. 


Sun.—A great integrity makes us immortal. 
Mon.—We must infer our destiny from our preparation. 


Tuges.—All I have seen teaches me to trust the Creator for all 
I have not seen. 


Wep.—Sufficient to today are the duties of today. 
Tuurs.—I delight in believing myself as immortal as God 
himself. 
Fri.—The right performance of this hour’s duties will be the 
best preparation for the hours or ages that follow it. 


Sat.—There is a remedy for every wrong and a satisfaction 
for every evil. 


—Emerson in “Immortality.” 


March. 


March! March! March! They are coming 
In troops to the tune of the wind: 
Red-headed woodpeckers drumming, 
Gold-crested thrushes behind; 
Sparrows in brown jackets hopping 
Past every gateway and door; 
Finches with crimson caps stopping 
Just where they stopped years before. 


March! March! March! They are slipping 
Into their places at last: 
Little white lily buds, dripping 
Under the showers that fall fast; 
Buttercups, violets, roses 
Snowdrop and bluebell and pink; 
Throng upon throng of sweet posies, 
Bending the dewdrops to drink. 


March! March! March! They will hurry 
Forth at the wild bugle sound; 

Blossoms and birds in a flurry, . 
Fluttering all over the ground. 

Hang out your flags, birch and willow! 
Shake out your red tassels, larch! 
Up, blades of grass, from your pillow! 

Hear who is calling you—March! 


Lucy Larcom, 


Sagacity on the Wrong Scent. 


One day, when Cecilia Barrett went to eat her din- 
ner ‘with her grandmother, she talked a great deal 
about a little sachet she had lost. 

“It was a lovely perfume, grandmother,” she said, 
“and the dearest little blue silk case—a kind of pale 
blue—just lovely. But’”—she shook her head slowly— 
“T know well enough where it is. Can I have another 
piece of pie, grandmother? We never have this kind. 
I know well enough Ruth Pettingills—well, [ll say 
found it; for she smells just like it and you can’t de- 
ceive my nose.” 


Grandfather laughed as he pushed back his chair. 
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Aunt Paulina went to keep house. The next day she 
came over here and began to talk about Henry. ‘He'd 
cleaned out the doughnut pot before I got there,’ she 
said; ‘and I can’t find out what he’s done with ’em, 
either. He can’t have eaten ‘em all, for Caroline al- 
ways makes a'pot full.’ We asked her how she knew 
there were any, but she said she smelled them. ‘Just 
made,’ says she, ‘when I got there. Ezra and Caroline 
hadn’t been gone an hour and she must have fried 
them the last thing. I know doughnuts when I smell 
‘em, she said. 

‘She stayed there a week and she hunted for those 
doughnuts all the time. Henry was a timid boy, used 
to a very strict rule and to being found fault with, 
and he was so afraid of her he wouldn’t go into the 
house if he could help it. He ate scarcely anything, 
and that made her feel still surer that he had a hoard 
of doughnuts hidden away. He thought she was crazy, 
she talked so much to him about eating on the sly and 
confessing his sins, and we were afraid he would run 
away, but Uncle Ezra and Aunt Caroline came home 
at the end of the week and then Aunt Paulina went 
home, but not until she had found out about the doughe 
nuts.” 

“Did the boy take them?” Cecilia had finished the 
pie and was listening eagerly. 

Grandmother laughed softly as she settled the spoons 
in the holder. “There were not any to take. Aunt 
Caroline had put the pot of doughnut fat on to heat 
when the message came that her brother was sick and 
she put it away again without making the doughnuts.” 

“She did smell them, then,” said Cecilia. “She had 
a pretty good nose, after all.” 

“She smelt a little fat,” replied grandmother, gravely. 
“But, as Uncle Ezra said, an eggshell in your door- 
yard doesn’t prove that one of your hens has hatched 
a big flock of chickens and that your next-door neigh- 
bor has stolen them all. Now, I don’t know anything 
about Ruth Pettingill’s sachet, but, if you will look in 
the little upper left hand drawer in your grandfather’s 
desk, you will find yours. I picked it up on the floor 
after you had gone home Saturday.” 

“I’m very glad to get it again,” Cecilia said, slowly, 
a minute or two later, her nose buried in the sachet. 
She seated herself on the sofa and watched her grand- 
mother. “Grandmother,” she said, presently, are you 
going to say, ‘Now you see?’ ” | 

“No,” grandmother smiled. “If you can’t see and 
remember for yourself it isn’t much use to do it for 
you.”—Sunday-School Visitor. 


A Woman’s Scars. 


“Please excuse me, Calista,” he said, “but don’t let 

Cecilia go until you’ve told her about her great-great- 

aunt Paulina’s nose. She may have inherited it.” 
“Grandfather loves to make fun,” sighed Cecilia, 


Lillie Hamilton French in her “Old Maid’s Corner,” 
now running in the Century, muses in the March 
number, the line of thought started by a Sunday call 
from her old friend the Colonel, on how differently 
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as she went out; and grandmother began to gather up 
the forks and spoons and put them into the pitcher of 
hot water. 

“Your great-great-aunt Paulina,’ she said—‘please 
hand your grandfather’s cup and saucer, Cely—was 
your grandfather’s aunt. You may have seen her pic- 
ture in some old album, but she died before you were 
born. She was always discovering some wonderful 
thing that never was except in her imagination.” 

The little girl at the end of the table grew a trifle 
pinker than before; but grandmother wiped a spoon 
composedly and went on without looking at her. 

“One winter her brother Ezra took in a poor, friend- 
less boy from the state reform school. The boy’s 
name was Henry. Uncle Ezra and his wife were kind 
to him and he lived with them for years and made a 
good man; but that first winter Uncle Ezra and Aunt 
Caroline were both called away suddenly one day and 


the world regards the scars of men ‘and women, how- 
ever honorably won. She says: 

“The Colonel always arouses my enthusiasm; yet 
I never see him with that black patch over his eye, 
and that glove with its empty fingers, without won- 
dering why it is that the world regards so differently 
the scars of men and women, even when those scars 
have been won in an honorable service. 

“I have a clever friend from the South who, as a 
girl, and when the war had closed, worked in her 
father’s tobacco fields, over the horses and over the 


_broken-down fences, until comfort reigned at home 


again, and she took to letters as a profession.- I saw 
her once hold up her toil-worn hands, full of scars, 
with each joint out of shape, while she said to me, 
laughing: ‘It is sometimes easier to escape the con- 


sequences of our sins that to get away from the rec- 


ords of our virtues.’ ” 


-. 
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Tuesday evening, March 10, 7:30, Jewish Temple. 
. uU N vt Er > 4 General Subject: “The Common Grounds of the Sects; or, 
LISHED WEEKI the Unities of Worship.” 
— vont Address: “The Future of Religion,” Alfred W. Martin, 
THE UNITY PUBLISHING COMPANY Minister of the “Free Church of Tacoma” and of “The Seattle 


Society for Universal Religion,’ Independent. 
3939 Langley Avenue, Chicago Address: “The Common Grounds of the Sects,” Jenkin 


Lloyd Jones, General Secretary of Congress of Religion and 
Pastor of All Souls Church, Chicago. 


Parting word, Dr. H. W. Thomas. 
_ Wednesday afternoon, March 11, 2:30, Women’s Club 
EDITORS. 


$2.00 PER ANNUM. 


House. 
JENKIN LLOYD JONES. WILLIAM KENT. r A ncn pe re be ee the a re x oe of the 
ongress of Religion a committee o s Angeles ladies. 
ASSISTANT EDITORS. yo" cordial invitation to be present is a ror nd to every 
Epern LACKERSTEEN. Eien T. Laonaap. one. Remember the object of the Congress of Religion is— 
EDITORIAL CONTRIBUTORS. Rp Bringing of ALL nearer together in the Brotherhood of 
ve.” 
Jane WI Bo ton. Fe bg W. Giimore. Frodeviok — The Congress of Religion—To unite in a larger fellowship 
Frederick W. Burlinghant Fred. V. Hawley. Joseph Stolz. and co-operation such existing societies as are in sympathy 
a Ghristie. Aibees Lemaney: othe with the movement toward undogmatic religion, to secure a 
Jee} h H. Crooker. Charles W.Pearson. R. A. White. closer and more helpful association of all these in the thought 
Frederick E. Dewhurst. Granville Ross Pike. E. P. Powell. and work of the world under the great law and life of love; 
— to develop the church of humanity, democratic in organization, 
THE FIELD progressive in spirit, aiming at the development of pure and 
. high character, hospitable to all forms of thought, cherish- 
“The World is my Country; to do good is my Religion.” ing the spiritual traditions and experiences of the past, but 
keeping itself open to all new light and the higher sep em 
. of the future—From articles of incorporation of the Con- 
Not In Temples Made With Hands. grees of Religion. : 
God dwells not only where, o’er saintly dust, Life Membership, $25. Annual Membership, $5. 
The sweet bells greet the fairest morn of seven; Societies, $10 and over. 
Wherever simple folk lové, pray and trust, Dr. H. W. THomas, President. 


Behold the House of God, the gate of heaven! GrorGe N. FALCONER, Financial Secretary. 


—Frederick Langbridge. JENKIN Lioyp JONES, General Secretary, 3939 Langley ave- 
nue, Chicago. 


The Congress of Religion. 


Foreign Notes. 
SESSION OF 1903, 


CoNDITIONS IN Inp1A.—Our Indian exchanges are full of 
MEETS IN LOS ANGELES, CALIFORNIA, echoes of the Delhi Durbar, which form an interesting pendant 


and contrast to the reports one has already read in news- 

cacge sag i clans camel papers and magazines. You India, with characteristic frank- 

inet matics tear cge zah ness and impetuosity, voices not only its own sentiments, but 

Sunday and Tuesday evenings, March 8 and 10, in the Jew- also quotes extensively from utterances of both the Indian and 
ish Temple, corner Ninth and Hope streets. the British press, and pronounces the Durbar a failure from 
Monday evening, March 9, in the Church of the Unity, more than one point of view. “The form of it,” says one edi- 
Flower street, between Ninth and Tenth streets. torial, “was extravagently oriental, the spirit was that of the 
Monday, Tuesday and Wednesday, March 9, 10 and 11, commercial West; and this monstrous blending of the two must 
afternoons, in the Women’s Club House, 940 8. Figueroa. have repelled instead of drawing the admiration of the Indian 
Sunday evening, March 8, 7:30 o’clock, opening service in princes and nobles. The princes had been forced to put them- 
the Jewish Temple: Address of welcome, Rabbi 8. Hecht, selves to enormous expense and considerable inconvenience, to 
D.D. Address of welcome on behalf of the Liberal Religious attend the Viceroy’s call to Delhi; and it is impossible to hold 
Forces of California, Rev. C. J. K. Jones, Unitarian. that they had any adequate return either in substance or sen- 
Sermon: “The Siivwscnilen of. the Universal Faith; or, The ment for-this Reavy outiey. “ ~ * The man-in the fold 
Common Hopes of Humanity,” Dr. H. W. Thomas, President wee faa for the show and remains absolutely unimpressed 

Congress of Religion. Pony , ¥. 

Monday afternoon, March 9, 2:30, in the Women’s Club The Voice of India comments as follows: When a number 
House. Opening address: “The Perfect Whole in Religion,” Of bejeweled feudatories pass before the representatives of the | 
Rev. E. B. Watson, San Diego, Cal. Paramount Power and do homage, while the plebeian spectator 


Address: “Mental Diversity and Spiritual Unity,” Rev. holds up his head and looks on as if he were the occupant of a 
S. G. Dunham, Universalist, Pasadena, Cal. 


ae paid-for seat in a circus, it must strike one to ask if the dis- 
Discussion, led by Rev. Eliza Tupper Wilkes, Unitarian. tinction is an unmixed honor. No one indeed is responsible for 
Paper: “A Bit of Personal Evolution,” Madame Sever- the part which the chiefs have to play—and to play, let us 
audit : eee et ngss a eee end tad 
Address: “The Faith of the Thinkers of China,” Dr. Yamie yang iti. eee 
Kin, Chinese Scholar and Physician. - yee 
Address: “The Unity of Revelation in Humanity,” Rev. eam Ricco A age Ring A zeus ey erage = a se! sha a 
Charles Pease, Congregational, Long Beach, Cal. P ? ° ppearee in its application c 


Monday evening, March 9, in the-CGhurch of the Unity, people. | Thus we have the extraordinary and incongruous spec- 
Flower street, between Ninth and Tenth. tacle of princes doing homage, while the subjects hold up their 


General Subject: “The Social Unities.” heads at full ninety degrees and criticise the Viceroy’s speech 


Address: “The Latest Word on Co-operation,” N. O. Nel- mercilessly into the bargain.” 
son, of St. Louis. 


MUSIC | The Indian Messenger says: ‘‘We have no doubt that as a 

bcs: ‘spectacle,’ as Lord Curzon said, it was brilliant and ‘stirred 

Address, Dr. George A. Gates, President of Pomona College. the peholders.’ But the country naturally expected some- 

Tuesday morning, at 10 o’clock, Rev. Jenkin Lloyd Jones and tear neds” than ‘spestasin? 0 Veith. tad r" 

Mrs. Dr. H. W. Thomas will address the Woman’s League of | . ne ae im “" ec gies rzon meant to 

Liberal Faith, which meets in the Ea Church, Pasa- uch the hearts of the indian peopie, we are sorry to say, he 
dena, Cal. 


has completely failed. The effect of the pomp and splendor at 
k, in the Women’s Delhi will be disappointment and its natural s€quence greater 
Club House. 


discontent.” 

General subject: “Social Unities.” Turning from this topic, the same paper says: “It is a grati- 

Address: “The Human Misfits in Our City Life,” Rev. fying sign of the times that the people and the rulers of In- 
Dana W. Bartlett, Congregational. a mo dia are alike awakening to the need of industrial regeneration 

Discussion, led by Rev. R. M. Webster, Christian Socialist. f the country. The Industrial Exhibition at Ahmedabad and 
_ Address: “Education of Hand and Brain,” Rev. Frank 8. the art Exhibition at Delhi show that not only the problem 
Forbes, superintendent of the McKinley Industrial Home. ant RE ae i efforts bei 

Discussion, led by Rev. F. I. Wheat, Congregational. 0 Bap i hamayoiphory aed agnes Race tees... mane ve 

Address: “What Might Be Done;” Wm. Lloyd Garrison, solve it. The immediate and immense success of these exhibi- 
Boston, Mass. : tions shows that the situation is not hopeless. The idea of 

Discussion, led by Mrs. M. B. Garbutt. holding industrial exhibitions in connection with the National 
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Congress, was a perfect godsend, Besides doing a great and 
greatly-needed service to the country it has been a source of 
strength to the congress itself. . . Here is a tangible good com- 
ing out of the congress movement, which the people and the gov- 
ernment can equally appreciate. Here is, moreover, a common 
ground where the government and the people can co-operate. 
Bengal can well claim the credit of this exceedingly happy 
and important undertaking, and the great merit of this new 
departure can be better appreciated from the consideration 
that a statesman of the acuteness of Lord Curzon has thought 
it worth while to hold an exhibition of a similar nature on 
the grand occasion of the Delhi Durbar.” 

This Delhi exhibition calls out the recognition that “there 
are two series of measures of which the credit and responsibil- 
ity belong to Lord Curzon and Lord Curzon alone, on which 
there can be but one opinion and one sentiment, namely deep 
and profound gratitude, These are His Excellency’s continuous 
interest in and efforts at preserving the antiquities of India, 
and Lord and Lady Curzon’s patronage of the Indian fine arts. 
. . « Lady Curzon’s fine idea of presenting a dress of Indian 
make to Empress Alexandra, which Her Majesty graciously 
wore on the occasion of their Majesties’ coronation, was the 
greatest possible honor done to Indian art. And the Art Ex- 
hibition at Delhi . . . was the most booming advertisement 
that could be imagined.” 

Both the Jndian Messenger and New India contained ex- 
tended notices of the address of one of the native rulers, His 
Highness the Maharajah Gaekwar in opening the Industrial 
Exhibition at Ahmedabad, and New India at length printed 
the address in full in its issue of January 15, It is a strong, 
thoughtful and eloquent address that well repays perusal from 
beginning to end. In it the economic problem is promptly 
recognized as “the most tremendous question of our times,” 
a problem on which no two people agree, except that it is 
urgent. 

“But I do not think that we realize how urgent it is. 
Famine, increasing poverty, widespread disease, all these bring 
home to us the fact that there is some radical weakness in 
our system and that something must be done to remedy it. 
But there is another and a larger aspect of the matter, and 
that is that this economic problem is our last ordeal as a 

ople. Jt is our last chance. 

“Fail there and what can the future bring us? We can only 
grow poorer and weaker, more opener on foreign help; so 
we must watch our industrial freedom fall into extinction and 
drag out a miserable existence as the hewers of wood and 
drawers of water to any foreign power which happens to be 
our master. Solve that problem and you have a great future 
before you, the future of a great people worthy of your an- 
cestors and of your old position among the nations.” 

This “Hindu chieftain” goes on to speak of “the enormous 
gulf which separates the European and the native of India in 
their ideas of comfort,” as illustrated and brought home to 
him by the Paris Exposition of 1900. He recalls the ancient 
industrial and commercial importance of India; traces the 
various causes of its decline and concludes: 

“Our weakness lies in this, that we have for many years 
lain prostrate under the fictitious sense of our own helpless- 
ness and made no adequate attempt to react against our cir- 
cumstances. We have succumbed where we should have ex- 
hausted every possibility of resistance and remedy. We have 
allowed the home-keeping propensities and the out-of-date semi- 
religious prejudices, which have gathered round the institution 
of caste, to prevent us from choosing the line of activity most 
consonant with our abilities or from seeking other lands in 
search of fresh markets and the knowledge of industries. The 
restriction against foreign travel is one of the most serious 
obstacles in the way of commercial success and must be ut- 
terly pat“ away if we are not to go on stagnating. .. . 
If we realize the progress of science and mechanical invention 
and resolutely part with old and antiquated methods of work, 
if we liberate ourselves from hampering customs and supersti- 
tions, none of which are an essential part of our religion, if, 
instead of being dazed in imagination by the progress of Eu- 
rope, we learn to examine it intelligently and meet it with 
our own progress, there will be no reason for us to despair; 
but if we fail in this we must not hope to occupy a place in the 
civilized and progressive world.” 

Another notable recent utterance was that of the head of 
the Moslem community of India. “The Aga Khan, speaking 
at a great gathering of his coreligionists at the Mohammedan 
educational conference at Delhi, denounced, among the chief 
causes of their te condition, -the seclusion of women 
and the dogma of fatalism.” He appealed for the founding of 
a Moslem university which should be a center of learning and 
culture not only for Indian Mohammedans but also to some ex- 
tent for their coreligionists outside India. ‘Moslems in India 
have legitimate interests in the intellectual development of 
their ye eye in Turkéy, Persia, Afghanistan and else- 
where, and the best way of helping them is by making Aligarh 
a Moslem Oxford where they can all send their best students 
not only to learn the modern sciences, but that honesty and 


self-sacrifice which distinguished the ancients of the first cen- 


tury of the Hijra.” . M, E. H. 
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Suggestions for Easter. 


Extracts from Letters to Girls, by John 
Ruskin, with a Lenten Sermon to Girls by Jenkin 
Lloyd jones Portrait of Ruskin. White and 
green illustrated cover. Price 35 cents. 


‘“‘Nuggets from a Welsh Mine.’”’ Extracts 
from the writings of Jenkin Lloyd Jones, compiled 
by Olive E. Weston. Price $1.00. 


These selections, brief paragraphs all, are classified under 
some fifteen heads; as, The Home, The School, The 
Church, The City, Nature, Art, Religion, etc. Moral 
vigor and humane 8ympathy, religious warmth, rational 
insight and zeal for reality and truth are tersely and aptly 
expressed throughout. —From THE OUTLOOK. 


DEATH AS A FRIEND 
THE SELFISHNESS OF GRIEF 


What Is Materialism? 
THE DUAL MYSTERY t What Is Spirituality ? 


Io cents each, Address 


UNITY PUBLISHING COMPANY, 
3939 LANGLEY AVE., CHICAGO. 


irst See 
merica 


Particularly great Southwest and Califor- 
nia, on the Santa Fe. 


Titanic chasms, petrified forests, skyhigh 
peaks, prehistoric ruins, Pueblo Indians, 
giant redwoods, and old missions. 


Travel on the luxurious California 
Limited. 


The California tour described in our 
books; mailed for 10c in stamps. 
Address General Passenger Office, 
Atchison, Topeka & Santa Fe 

Railway, Chicago. 


Santa Fe 
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Tower Hill Summer School 


I903—FOURTEENTH SEASON—1903 


LITERATURE. 


from 11:15 to 12:15. 
to Robert Browning's 


One hour each day, 
First Week—Introduction 


“Ring and the Book,’’. by Mr. Jones; interpretative 
readings from Caponsacchi, Pompilia, the Pope and 
Guido. 

Second Week-—Some _§ short oems from Robert 
Browning’s later books, ‘‘Ferishtah’s Fancies’’ and 
“‘Asolando,’’ by Mr. Jonss. 

Third Week—The Persian Rose Garden, Firdusi, 


Omar Khayyam,Hafiz and Saadi are some of the names 


that belong to this strangely remote but vital poet's 
corner, little Known but much felt in modern poetry. 
Witness the sweet and subtle things from this far 
away time in the pages of Emerson, Edwin Arnold, 
Bayard Taylor, Alger’s Poetry of the Orient, by Miss 
Anne B. Mitchell. 


Fourth Week—Something more of John Ruskin, by 
Mr. Jones. 


Fifth Week—A few more things from Walt Whitman, . 
by Mr. Jones. 


SCIENCE WORK. 


FIRST YBAR IN A FIVE YBARS' COURSE—GEOLOGY.—Thomas R. Lioyd Jones, Director. 


HISTORICAL GEOLOGY. 


1. Geological Ages. 
2. Geological History of 


i. STRUCTURAL GEOLOGY. i, 


1. Rock. 
2. Granite, Composition of, etc. 


8. Rock weathering. a. The U. 8. in General. etc., etc., ete. 
a. Agents of Erosion. b. Ve Som etc., in GENERAL FIELD WORK. 
<3 Soll, Formation = tabs dy a caver. She : gi = * Be pressed, 
d. Nature of Soil Determined 2. Pe. gS A ee Mounted, Labeled and 
by the Nature of Rock, a. Probable Causes. (Brief.) Kept as Nucleus of Col- 
ete. b. Effects of Glacial Action lection for Tower Hill, 
4. Rock Formation. Upon Surface of the gs Added To Each 
a. Sedimentary Rock. rth. ' 
Ny Seaiihema. c. Driftless Area of Wiscon- Il. Study of Local Flowers, 
*. Sieieiene sin. Treated as With Ferns. 
3. Shale. lll. LANDSCAPE GBOLOGY. age * Se be 
b. ae Rock. 1. Study of Local Conditions. hand in case a person can 
o eee a. Altitudes of Surrounding be found upon the hill who 
y eee. potas Found and Profiles Shove aoe to direct 
,' ade. ) work upon it. 
c. Igneus Rock. b. General Character of Land- Class work 8:30 to 9:30 a. m. 
Examples. scape Compared With five days in the week. 


That of Madison, Milwau- 
kee, Chicago, etc. 


(Brief. ) ce. Study of Bar Formation, 


MISCELLANEOUS. ' 


LECTURES—Most of the lectures this year, of which 
there will be three of four a week, will be in connec- 
tion with the morning work in the history of religion 
and will be given by Rev. H. M. Simmons, Mr. Jones 
and such lectures as the Science Department may care 
to arrange for. 


Sunday Services—The number and nature of the 
Sunday services will be arranged for by the local com- 
mittee at Hillside and announced later. 


Unattended Children—Miss Wynne Lackersteen will 
again assume the charge of a few unattended children 
under fifteen years of age. For further particulars she 
may be addressed Hartford, Wisconsin. 


Library Class—Miss Evelyn H. Walker for the third 
year will give instruction in library work with special 
Tec er ence to Sunday school and small public and private 

raries. 


Sketching Classes— Lessons in drawing, sketching and 
water color will be arranged for as required. 


It is hoped that such will not be asked for. 


dollars. 


Terms—A registration of five ‘dollars admits to all the classes through the term of five weeks. 
school, and not an assembly depending for its revenue on crowds. 
limited number provided for makes it impossible to meet the minimum current expenses on fractional tickets. 
Course tickets for the evening lectures are sold for one dollar. 
Family tickets, good for all minors and those who are dependent on the one family purse, for the season, seven 


This is a 
It is class work, not audience work. The 


TOWER HILL SUMMER ENCAMPMENT. 


This is the host of the Summer School, It is situated three miles from Spring Green, Wis., on the Prairie du 
Chien division of the Chicago, Milwaukee & St. Paul road. It is open for guests from July Ist to September J5th. Ac- 
commodations under roofs for about forty people. Tents with floors as required. Tower Hill is equipped with general 
dining room, water works, ice house, pavilion, garden, cows, team, buckboard, etc. etc. 

For particulars concerning cottages, building privileges, rent of tents, rooms in Long Houses, board, etc., address 
Mrs. Edith Lackersteen, until July first, 3939 Langley Avenue, Chicago; after that, Spring Green, Wisconsin. 


(CONTINUED FROM PAGE 18.) 
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Pacific Coast 


from Chicago daily, February 15 to April 30. 
Daily and Personally Conducted Excursions in 


Pullman Tourist Sleeping Cars 
Only $6.00 double berth. Choice of routes. Dining cars, 


a gl meals a la carte. The only double-track railway between. 
THE “ALTON’S” ENGINEER Chicago and the Missouri River. The direct route, 


* YOU WISE TO Fast time. Splendid service. Three trains a day to 


HAVE A NICE HALF- San Francisco, Los Angeles, 


TONE ENGRAVING, 


r UNION 
7 44x38 INCHES, OF THE Portland 
=m ABOVE PICTURE, All ticket agents sell tickets via this route. PAC! FIC 


Write for particulars to W. B. KNISKERN, Pass'r 
SEND FOUR CENTS : Traffic Manager, 22 Fifth Avenue, Chicago. 


IN STAMPS TO Chicago, Union Pacific and 
North-Western Line 
GEO. J. CHARLTON, 


GENERAL PASSENGER AGENT, CHICAGO @ 
ALTOW BAIL WAY, CHICAGO, ILL. 


HAND Meadville 
SAPOLIO) Theological 


Is especially valuable during the 

summer season, when outdoor occu- 

pations and sports are most in order. School 
GRASS STAINS, MUD STAINS 


ANG CALLOUS SPOTS Meadville, Pennsylvania. 
yield to it, and it is particularl 


agreeable when used in the bath | Founded, 1844. 


after violent exercise. New Endowments. 

ALL GROCERS AND DRUGGISTS No Doctrinal Tests. 
Modern Program. 
Ample Equipment. 
Thorough Training for College 
Graduates. Special provision for 
others. 
Send for Catalogue to 
President F. C. Southworth 
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MINNEAPOLIS SEVHY YR )A.QG VA; Chicago, Milwaukee & St. Paul Ry. 
AND ST. PAUL MONON TRAINS — SHORT LINE 


ZSLECTRIC-LIGHTED TRAING 
Sh es ACROSS THE CONTINENT. 
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99 Adams St. Tel. Central 2705. 


* MILWAUKEE & ST. PAUL 
Chicago, 
INDIANAPOLIS eect 
I . Minneapolis, 


Ticket Office, 95 Adams Street. 
T LINE BETWEEN {i RAILWAY. 
Des Moines, 
| | Chicago, 
C] INC q N NA UI. 3 Milwaukee, 
? + IPAINS all ; EVERY DAY IN THE WEEK 
Madison, Adams and Canal Streeta 


sal’ ROUTE CHICAGO, 
¢ HI C AC 1) Es Exectric LIGHTED TRAINS BETWEEN 
Sioux City, 
St. Paul, 
City Ticket Office: 95 Adams Street. 
— Chicago. 


